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jU,\n^IOUITCEi.iMT ;    Wednesday,  January  5,  and  again  time  for  the  Primer  for  To^-m 
Farmers  brought  to  you  by  Neighbor  Thompson  thronj^.  the  cooperation  of  Sta.tion 
-  -  -  -  -  and  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.     Today,  Neighbor 
Thompson  is  beginning  to  malce  plans  for  his  gardening  operations  during  1932. 
All  right  Neighbor.   


•ooOoo-- 


■;7ell  Christmas  and  New  Years  are  past.     Its  time  to  stop  regretting  any 
mistakes  that  we  made  last  year,  and  to  go  right  ahead  and  try  to  avoid  making 
the  same  mistakes  this  year.     It  won't  be  long  until  v^e  ^^ill  begin  to  notice 
the  lengthening  of  daylight  hours,  v?hicli  meaiis  tha.t  we'll  be  making  our  plans 
for  the  coming  season. 

A  real  gardener  does  not  need  a  calendar  to  tell  when  the  New  Year  is 
upon  him,  the  seed  catalogs  are  v/arning  enough.    Alreadj'',   several  catalogs  have 
arrived  and  I  expect  a  number  of  others  to  put  in  an  apiDearance  within  the  next 
week  or  so.     I  enjoy  getting  the  seed  catalogs  early  in  the  year,  because  it 
gives  me  a  chance  to  study  them  and  see  what  new  things  are  being  offered.  As 
a  rule,   I  stick  pretty  close  to  the  true  and  tried  varieties,  both  in  my  flower 
garden  and  my  vegetable  garden.     I  like  to  experiment,  biit  as  a  rule,  I  let  the 
other  fellow  try  the  new  things  pretty  thoroughly  before  I  order  them. 

I  believe  that  I  told  you  that  Mrs.  Thompson  and  I  plan  to  enlarge  our 
rose  garden.    I  have  already  arranged  to  get  the  rose  plants  from  a  locaJ  nur- 
sery.    I  have  the  groLind  already  to  plant  them  and  just  as  soon  as  the  condi- 
tions are  right,  I  v/ill  go  the  nursery,  have  the  plants  dug  with  a  ball  of 
earth  around  their  roots  nnd  will  set  them  in  my  rose  garden. 

Just  before  the  Holidays  during  the  warm  open  weather,  I  dug  up  and  re- 
set a  number  of  young  hollyhock  plants  in  order  to  fill  out-  a  border  along  the 
back  of  my  garden.     I  had  some  plants  in  this  border,  b^^t  I  want  more  so  that 
there  will  be  a  solid  bank  of  hollyhocks  while  they  a,re  in  bloom.     I  took  the 
precaution,  however,  to  mulch  the  newly  set  plants,  first  with  con,rse  s?nd, 
then  with  some  litter  that  I  removed  from  the  poultry  house,  the  ideo,  being  to 
prevent  ony  freezing  and  thawing  of  the  soil  and  loosening  their  roots.     I  know 
Jack  Frost  very  frequently  pulls  plants  out  of  the  ground,  especially  if  they 
have  onlj^  recently  been  set  r>nd  their  roots  have  not  become  firmly  established. 
The  mulch  ':'ith  srnd  and  litter  helps  to  prevent  this  alternating  freezing  pjid. 
thawing  and  keeps  the  T:)lants  from  being  loosened. 
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Getting  "back  to  the  seed  catalogs,  we  lollov;  the  practice  at  o-or  house  of 
making  a  pretty  definite  plan  of  our  garden.    T7ith  the  cataJogs  as  our  guide,  v/e 
spread  a  sheet  of  paper  on  the  talDle  and  sketch  the  outline  of  our  ga.rden  upon 
it,  or  more  often  we  take  the  plan  that  we  used  last  year  and  revise  it.  Take 
our  vegetaole  garden,  for  example,  where  we  had  "beans  last  year,  we  will  prob- 
al^ly  put  tomatoes  this  year,  and  ■^here  we  had  tomatoes  la,st  year,  we  nay  plant 
ca'b'bage  and  turnips  this  year.     It  seems  kind  of  a'bsurd  trying  to  follow  a  regu- 
lar crop-rotation  system  on  a  snaJl  "olot  of  ground  50  "by  80  feet  in  size,  "but 
we  find  that  it  works  out  very  nicely,  and  we  get  "better  crops,  knd  greater 
freedom  from  diseases  "by  following  a  rotation  system. 

'le  have  ~orked  the  proposition  out  to  a,  point  where  we  kno^  just  a,"bout 
how  mBJiy  feet  of  row  of  the  various  crops  to  plant.    For  example,  take  early 
radishes,  it  doesn't  take  more  than  15  or  20  feet  of  row  at  one  planting  to 
give  us  all  that  we  want,  and  we  usually  maJke  two  plantings.    The  remainder  of 
the  row  may  ho  planted  to  early  "beets  or  to  carrots.    At  any  rate  there  is  no 
use  of  putting  in  an  80-foot  row  of  radishes,  if  you  can  only  use  the  product 
of  40  feet. 

'.7e  always  plant  plenty  of  lettuce.    T7e  start  the  plants  in  the  house 
then  transplant  them  to  the  open  ground  just  as  soon  as  the  soil  is  in  condition 
to  work  and  hard  freezing  is  over.     In  that  way  we  have  nice  head  lettuce  ea^rly 
in  the  sea,son.    Then  we  a,lways  sta.rt  a  few  tomato  and  cal)"brLge  plants  indoors, 
and  as  soon  as  it  is  warm  enough  we  get  them  out  into  the  coldframe  -^hich  is 
located  on  the  south  side  of  the  garage  whore  it  is  protected,  and  in  that  way 
we  ha.ve  nice  sturdy-  oa^rly  t)lants  rea.d,y  for  setting  in  our  ga,rden. 

We  plant  a.t  lea.st  a  dozen  different  ld.nds  of  annual- flowering  plants  in 
a.  "box  in  the  house  and  ha,ve  them  rea.dy  to  transplant  to  the  coldfraxie  as  soon 
a.s  it  is  sa,fe  to  do  so.    T7e  have  "buros  planted  in  some  of  our  omamenta.l  "bord- 
ers and  we  pirn  to  have  annual- flowering  plants  rer.d^,^  to  set  in  these  "beds 
just  as  soon  as  the  "bulbs  axe  through  blooming.    Very  often  we  set  the  annua-ls 
in  the  spaces  between  the  bulbs  and  lea„ve  the  bulbs  to  develop  a  new  bulb 
before  di.fsging  them.     It  is  sometih.es  difficult  to  lift  the  bulbs  "^ithout  dis- 
turbing the  other  plants,  but  by  being  caxeful  and  using  a  narrow  trowel,  we 
manage  it  so  a,s  to  ga.in  considerable  ti.ve  and  keep  something  growing  in  the 
beds . 

Among  our  favorites  for  this  kind  of  planting  are  zinnias,  phlox  and 
coxcomb  with  ageratum,  sweet  allyss-am  and  petunias  as  border  plants.  Caamas 
are  our  main  standbys  for  filling  in  places  where  we  want  something  2  or  5  feet 
in  height  -  so  about  3  or  4  weeks  before  time  to  set  out  the  cannas  we  get  the 
roots  out  of  their  storage  place  in  the  cellar,  clean  them  up,  divide  them,  and 
pot  them  in  6- inch  pots.    These  pots  axe  then  plunged  in  the  soil  of  the  cold- 
frame  and  covered  with  sash  so  that  the  plants  will  start. 

Another  point  in  our  plan  for  the  New  Year  is  to  figure  out  what  we  will 
need  in  the  wa^'-  of  fertilizers  and  tools,  because  tools  do  wear  out  occasiona,lly 
or  get  broken.    Fertilizers  are  essential  if  you  want  to  keep  up  your  soil  so 
that  it  will  grow  good  crops.     Good  tools  are  likewise  essential  if  you  want 
to  keep  your  ga.rden  free  from  weeds  and  well  cultivated,  so  when  we  plan  our 
garden,  we  always  plan  for  the  necessaxy  fertilizers,  and  for  any  new  tools 
that  we  may  need. 
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Thile  the  winds  are  tloTring  and  TDerhaps  tiie  shot?  flyi-ngf  rre  are  having 
lets  of  fun  ":ith  our  ga,rden  to  oe,  and  making  our  selection  of  seeds  and  ple^its 
that  are  to  oe  ordered  later. 


Another  joh  is  to  get  out  the  seeds  that  776  have  saved  ourselves,  sort 
them,  clean  then,   if  they  need  cleaning,  put  them  in  ne?;  packets,  and  carefully 
label  then,  and  ha^ve  them  Tea.6y  for  planting  at  the  proper  tiue.    Sonetiiiies  xre 
have  seeds  left  over  from  la.st  year  —  seeds  that  are  perfectly  good,  and  they 
can  "be  used  the  corning  season.    Then  if  there  are  any  new  kinds  that  T^e  want  to 
tr^'-  "/e  plan  to  get  our  order  in  early  "before  the  supply  is  exhausted. 

^hile  lYe  do  not  try  to  grow  very  much  of  our  ovm  supply  of  fruits  and 
vegeta^oles,  ^ve  do  grow  certain  ones,  "but  our  interest  centers  more  in  ovj:  flower 
garden,  and  this  year  we  are  planning  for  a  "bigger  and  a  better  flower  garden. 


AlfiyOUl'TCEi/iSi-'T ;      That  was  l'eigh"bor  Thompson  telling  aoout  his  plans  for  his  1952 
ga.rden.    ileigh-oor  Thompson  will  "be  with  us  again  this  time  next  week  with  more 
gar  den  sugg  estions. 
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SpeaZding  Time;     10  Minutes 

■AITlTOUITCEIvIENT ;     T/ednesday,  and  the  13th  of  the  month,  hut  Neighhor  Thompson 
is  not  superstitious  about  the  13th,  and  is  here  ready  to  present  his  Primer 

for  To^.m  Farmers,  Drought  to  you  each  VTednesday  over  Station    in  cooper-. 

ation  vdth  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.    Today,  ITeighoor 
Thompson  is  giving  us  hJ.s  ideas  about  backyards  -  wh-at  they  are  and  Yfsja.t  they 
shoiild  be,    AH  right  ITeighbor. 

— ooGoOoooo — 

"I  am  really  ashamed  of  the  condition  of  our  backyard,"  Mrs.  Thompson 
said  ITew  Year's  day. 

I  do  not  know  what  possessed  her  to  bring  up  su-ch  a  dist-jxbing  svhject 
at  a  time  when  I  was  about  to  take  a  little  joy  in  life,  but  I  suppose  if  some- 
body didn't  prod  us  from  time  tc  time  we  would  get  lazy, 

'TTell,     I  told  Lirs.  Thompson,    'I'd  adiuit  that  Otir  backyard  is  far  fror 
wr^t  it  should  be,  and  that  if  she  would  go  with  me  a  little  later  and  give  me 
an  idea  a-S  to  what  she  wanted  done,  I'd  see  if  I  couldn't  get  it  going,'  Latei 
in  the  da;^''  v/e  bundled  up,  and  went  out  in  the  cold  to  take  a  look  at  ovjc  back- 
yard. 

It  hadn't  occurred  to  me  that  it  was  in  special  need  of  attention, 
but  you  know  how  bad  everytliing  gets  to  looking  at  tMs  time  of  the  year.  The 
gra,ss  is  dee.d  and  brown,  end.  a  few  deaji  weeds  stick  around  here  and  there. 
Loaves  have  blown  in  the  corner  against  the  fence.    Then  there  is  the  dis- 
carded Christma.s  tree  over  in  one  corner,  and  one  or  two  boxes  and  be^shets 
alongside  of  the        can.    In  fact,  there  are  a  lot  of  things  to  be  fcrjid  a,t 
thJ.s  time  of  the  year  that  we  wouldn't  tolerate  dujri ng  the  summer. 

liThilc  wo  were  looldng  over  the  situation,  I  moved  the  boxes  and  bas- 
kets to  the  cellarway,  got  m.y  hatchet  out  of  the  garage  and  cat  up  the  Christ—. 
ma,s  tree,  carried  it  to  the  cellar  ready  to  bixrn  in  the  furnace,,  rnd  picked  up 
the  loose  papers  and  various  scraps  lying  aro"and  the  yard,  and  immedia,tely  the 
whole  plaxc  looked  a  lot  better. 
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Bu-t  cStcT  all,  mine  is  just  as.  ordinary  'backryard,    Thore  are  the 
clothes  linos  where  the  fanily  '.7ash  is  h'ong  each  week  and  the  grape  ajrhor 
with  its  sagging  vdrcs;  cjad  one  or  tv.-o  broken  places  in  the  walk  leading 
to  the  gajra-ge;  one  comer  of  the  coldfrajne  is  hroken  and  needs  repairing, 
I  laight  mention  15  or  20  little  odds  ajid  ends  tliat  shorild  he  looked  rater, 
I  ma-de  a  sort  of  mental,  list  of  all  of  these  things  azid  told  Mrs.  Thoupson 
tl^a-t  I  T.'ould  see  to  it  thiat  they  v;ere  all  taken  care  of  in  the  necx  future. 

But,  that  didnH  seem  to  satisfy  her.     She  had  some  scheme  in  her 
mind,   sor-e thing  thxat  she  was  leading  up  to  so  after  a  few  minutes,  I  aslced 
her  if  there  v/as  anything  more  that  she  wanted  done, 

"Lore,"  Mrs.  Thompson,  laughed,  "I  ha,ven*t  started  yet.    Ths.t  I  ^rant 
is  an  outdoor  living  room," 

"Ughi"  I  shivered,  "an  outdoor  living  room!    And  what  wojJd  you  do 
with  an  outdoor  living  room  on  a  day  like  this?    With  the  wind  cutting  to 
JOV.T  very  cones?" 

"The  daj/s  will  not  all  he  like  tliis,"  Mrs,  Thompson  said.  Spring 
is  coming.  Sunnier  is  coming.  There  will  he  hot  days  and  evenings  when  we 
can  enjoy  an  outdoor  living  room.  I  wou.ld  enjoy  heaving  a  vine-covered  sum- 
mer house,  in  which  I  could  do  my  sewing  and  mending,  or  mayhe  find  tine  to 
read  a  berk.  In  the  cool  of  the  evening,  all  of  us  would  enjoy  a,  secluded 
no'.k  ^Tith  canforta.ble  la,wn  seats  right  here  in  our  own  bacl?yard," 

I  hadiiH  thought  of  the  ba-ckj^'ard  from  that  angle  and  Mrs.  Thompson's 
su::v^cstic gave  me  a.  new  idea  about  backyards  in  general,  and  ours  in  pa.rti- 
cula-r,  so  I  suggested  that  we  go  in  to  the  house  by  the  fire  and  dra-w  a.  plan 
of  -vh-a-t  Mrs.  Thoirpson  l:iad  in  mind.    Before  going  indoors,  however,  I  stepped 
off  a  few  distrnces  between  different  points  in  the  yard.      After  we  had 
gone  into  the  hoiise  and  thawed  ov.t  a  hit,  I  got  a  big  sheet  of  paper,  spread 
it  on  the  librajry  table  near  the  open  fireplace,  and  we  began  to  maize  o"ur 
pla:a. 

First,  I  sketched  the  outlines  of  the  backyard  with  the  loca.tion  of 
the  garage,  the  coldframe,  the  walk  leading  to  the  garage.    He  had  to  leave 
space  for  drjdng  clothes.    I  fo'ond,  however,  by  making  a  little  ch-ange  in 
the  location  of  the  posts  to  whi.ch  the  clothes  lines  were  attached,  tha^t  we 
could  confine  clothes  drjring  to  a  mach  smaller  space.    That  gives  us  a.  little 
more  room  for  o^oj?  outdoor  living  room. 

It  is  tTv.e  we  h_ave  a  fairly  good  stand  of  gra.ss  in  our  badcyard,  but 
it  is  patci:!^'',  and  needs  a  general  overh^aling.    The  first  essential  to  an 
a,ttractive  outdoor  living  room  is  a  first  class  lawn.    Then  there  is  the 
question  of  planting  vines  or  sometlnLng  to  8,t  least  j^tly  hide  the  grjrage. 
Oars  is  just  an  ordinary  concrete-block  garage  with  a  stucco  finish.^  It 
looks  frirly  artistic,  but  I  can  see  where  the  addition  of  a  little  Boston 
Ivy  or  English  Ivy  might  make  it  much  more  attractive. 

Then,  there  is  the  fence  which  separa.tes  o'ox  property  from  tl-.at  of 
om-  neighbor.    It  is  just  an  ordinary  woven-wire  fence  on  steel  posts  and 
looks  rather  com.:.onplace,  and  o''ar  plan  calls  for  planting  clonatis,  and  two 
or  th_ree  other  1-d.nds  of  climbers,  including  one  or  two  climbing  roses  to 
liide  the  fence. 
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The  grcpe  arlDor  needs  repclrs,  rjid  we  propose  to  nalce  it  look  c.s  rus- 
tic rjid  crtistic  as  possi'ole,  and  trcin  the  grape  vines  so  that  the;-  ivill  "be 
nea,t  and  attractive.    In  addition  to  planting  climhers  on  the  garage,  we  are 
figxiring  on  a  narrow  "border  of  sliru-bDery  aro"und  a  part  of  it.    'Ha  "/ill  also 
plcnt  3  or  4  evergreens  ahout  tliree  feet  in  height  to  hide  the  view  of  the 
CO Idf rome  wiiich  is  'jn  the  south  side  of  the  garage. 

Then  on  the  back  of  the  lot  we  propose  to  hrve  a  hordcr  of  holly- 
hocks, Delphiniums,  larksptir,  foxglove,  hiardy  phlox,  raid  other  hrxdj.'"  perenrJ.aJ.s 
Tliat  v.ll.l  give  us  a  perfect  riot  of  bloom  during  most  of  next  ff-jomicr. 

The  center  of  the  backyard  is  to  be  kept  clear,  except  at  one  side 
where  we  ploji  to  build  a  summer  house  which  will  be  our  outdoor  living  room, 
or  rr.thcr  the  center  of  c"ar  wricle  hr.ckyej"d  outdoor  living  room. 

I  liavG  arrrngcd  vdth  a  man  in  the  co-an.try  who  ha.s  a  large  tract  of 
v;oodlcnd  to  furnish  me  with  a  lot  of  small  cedar  poles.    I  intend  to  use  those 
poles  to  build  the  rustic  summer  house,  over  wliich  we  will  grow  vsjrio'as  Icinds 
of  vines,  l  •■  .■     v  ,  .  j'or  the  first  s"uramer  we  will  proos.bly  plant 

moon  vines  and  Japanese  morning  glories  in  order  to  get  qioick  results.  But 
for  permanence  we  will  plajit  one  or  two  climbing  roses,  two  or  tliree  plrnts 
of  clerjxitis  p?Jiiculata,  commonly  called  sweet  autumn  clema.tis,  aaid  perliaps  one 
plant  of  Japanese  honeysuckle.     That  \vill  be  plenty  to  completely  cover  cur 
s"ai.xier  house  by  the  end  of  the  second  yecjr. 

Inside  of  the  sumi-:cr  house  we  propose  to  h?,ve  a,  ta,ble  end.  several 
rustic  or  lavsn  chiairs.    ITone  of  your  hard,  "'uncomf orta.ble  benches,  but  good 
ea,s;'  cliairs  of  a  tj'pe  tha-t  will  stand  the  weather.      Tha.t  is  the  plan  for  an 
outdoor  living  room  tha.t  we  ha,ve  drawn  on  paper,  and  Vvdth  the  lengthening  of 
the  de^ys,  I  will  be  busy  every  momiont  converting  o-'or  very  ordinary  ba,ckyard 
into  an.  outdoor  living  room. 


MI'TGUIT CS.JITT :     We  will  listen  for  further  plans  of  ITeighbor  Thompson  for  Ms 
"Outdoor  --iving-room"  .This  time  next  week,  we  will  have  another  of  these  pro- 
graiiis  from  the  United  States  Department  of.; Agriculture,  in  wluch  neighbor 
Thor.rpson  will  take  up  these  or  other  plans  of  interest  to  town  fajpr.crs. 


;.L.-:  .1.;:^ 


PRIL'Sa  FOR  HO'M  rABi:SES  ^ednesda:/-,  January  20,  1932 


HOT  FOR  PIBLIGATIOIT 


SPEAXIIJG  TllOi];    10  Ilinutea  All  Regions 


AIIN0UHC5I'IMT t    And  now  ITelghlior  Thompson,  radio  representative  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  is  on  hand  ready  to  give  another  Primer  for 

Town  Farmers  over  Station   .    Neiglahor  Thompson  has  "been  studying  the 

seed  ca,talogs  and  is  going  to  tell  us  something  alDOut  new  and  old  varieties  to 
plant.    IJ eight  or  Tiiompson  


>iJ  * :!!  si:  *  Jje  * 


As  I  predicted  about  three  weeks  ago,  the  new  seed  catalogs  have  put  in 
their  appearance.    During  the  long  evenings  of  the  past  week  or  two,  I  have  been 
spending  most  of  ray  tine  looking  them  over. 

One  of  the  first  of  the  catalogs  that  came  in  the  nail  has  on  its  front 
page  a  "beautiful  illustration  of  a  "brand  new  tomato.    At  least,  the  name  is 
new.    It  is  called  the  "Pritchard"  in  honor  of  the  originator,  the  late  Fred- 
erick J.  Pritchard,  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricult-iare .    You  douot- 
less  recall  that  Pritchard  originated  the  Marglobe  end  the  Break  O'Da;^,  two 
reall^""  wonderful  tomatoes.    How,  this,  has  last  work,  may  prove  even  more 
valuable  than  either  the  Harglobe  or  the  Break  O'Daj'". 

Turning  through  the  pages  of  another  catalog  my  eye  was  attracted  by  the 
picture  of  a  beautiful  bunch  of  asparagnis  of  the  variety  l-mown  as  llary  Washing- 
ton, another  creation  resulting  from  breeding  work  carried  on  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture, 

Manj''  years  ago,  the  Department  scientists  set  about  to  develop  a  variety 
of  asparagus  that  would  be  resistant  to  rust  disease,  which  was  then  playing 
havoc  with  the  asparagus  fields  in  Hew  England.     Three  varieties  were  developed. 
The  Washington,  the  Martha  Washington,  and  the  I.iary  Washington.    The  Mary  Wash- 
ington asparagus,  named  after  the  mother  of  George  Washington,  is  perhaps  the 
most  widely  planted  of  any  asparagus  variety.     It's  good  for  the  home  garden  as 
well  as  for  the  market  garden. 

I  never  could  grow  q-oite  su.ch  fine  carrots  in  m;,^  garden  as  are  illustra^ted 
in  the  seed  catalogs,  but  those  of  the  Chantenay  variety  that  I  grew  in  my 
garden  last  year  were  almost  as  fine  as  the  catalog  illustration,  so  I  am  put- 
ting an  ounce  of  Chantenay  carrot  seed  on  my  seed  list  for  the  coming  season. 
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Another  garden  cro:o  tliat  I  aa  interested  in  is  iDroccolii     I  think:  I 
mentioned  it  to  you  in  some  of  1117  garden  talks  last  year*    Tliere  are  several 
different  plants  parading  -under  the  name  of  "broccoli,  "but  1  refer  to  the  true 
Italian  or  sprouting  broccoli  ^hich  cane  originally  from  the  Province  of 
Calahria  in  southern  Ita,ly,    It  was  practically  -ahkno^.^n  in  this  country  until 
1927.     Todaj',  this  type  of  "broccoli  is  being  grown  on  a  large  scale  in  some 
of  our  southern  and  southwestern  states,  and  is  being  shipped  to  our  markets 
by  the  carload.    You  plant  and  grow  broccoli  just  like  cabbage  or  cauliflower. 
It  produces  a  lot  of  yoiuig,  tender,  open  heads.    You  cook  these  just  like  caiili- 
f lower.     It  makes  a  splendid  green  vegetable.    You  can  grow  broccoli  early  in 
the  spring  by  starting  the  plants  in  the  coldframe,  or  you  can  sow  the  seed  a 
little  later  and  have  a  nice  crop  in  the  fall.    If  you  keep  the  plants  well 
CLit  back  they  will  gro^  all  summer,  and  produce  a  crop  of  sprouts  or  heads  late 
in  the  fall.    'The  plants  are  hardy  and  will  soraetines  remain  in  the  garden  in 
the  fall  until  hard  freezing  sets  in. 

As  I  turned  the  pages  of  another  of  my  new  seed  catalogs,  my  eyes  fell 
on  the  picture  of  "G-olden  Bantam"  corn.    Riglat  there  I  stopped.    For  if  there 
is  anj-thing  that  I  like  more  than  G-olden  Bantam  corn,  it  is  more  Golden  Bantam 
corn. 

At  our  house,  one  of  us  goes  out  in  the  garden  about  30  minutes  before 
time  to  put  dinner  on  the  table,  gathers  our  Golden  Bantam  corn,  husks  it,  puts 
it  into  the  steamer,  and  we  have  it  on  our  plates  within  30  minutes  from,  the 
time  we  gather  it.    'That's  the  way  to  keep  the  sugar  and  the  flavor  in  it. 

Early  green  peas  are  another  of  lay  failings  when  it  comes  to  eating 
fresh  spring  vegetables.    As  a  rule,  I  have  pretty  good  luck  growing  peas.  I 
seldom  plant  smooth  varieties  like  Alaska,  because  I  find  Little  Marvel, 
Thomas  Laxton  and  Laxton' s  Progress,  almost  as  ea,rly  as  Alaska,  or  any  of  the 
varieties  of  the  Alaska  type,  snd  they  have  a  raich  better  flavor,     I  generally 
devote  a,bout  500  feet  of  row  in  my  garden  to  peas.    By  careful  planting,  a  pint 
will  plant  a  row  100  feet  long;   so  I  order  e^oout  3  pints  of  seed  -oeas  for  my 
garden.     I  doia' t  plant  them  all  at  once,  but  maice  three  plantings  about  a  week 
apext.    That  gives  us  a  little  spread  of  the  crop  and  a  longer  period  during 
which  we  have  peas  for  the  table. 

And  so  on  through  the  uages  of  the  seed  catalog  I  roaia,  looking  o.t  the 

illustrations  of  the  muskmelons,  bright  colored  radishes,  the  peppers,  the 

celery,  and  the  onions,  not  forgetting  the  spinach,  lettuce,  end  other  leai"y 
vegetables  they  tell  us  to  eat  for  vitamins. 

Tnile  I'm  looking  over  the  seed  catalogs  for  new  vegetables,  Mrs.  Thomp- 
son is  turning  the  pages  of  her  new  flower  catalogs. 

T7e  have  had  wonderful  luck  recently  growing  zinnias.    IJow,   zinnia.s  are 
very  conraon,  old-f c„s]iioned  flowers,  and  I  suppose  a  lot  of  people  think  that 
they  are  not  rare  enou<<;h  to  be  included  in  the  flower-lovers'  ga^rden,  but  we 
find  a  lot  of  sa.tisf action  in  growing  a  great  big  bed  of  them. 

Then  there  are  the  wonderful  improved  new  va.rieties  of  petunia.s.  Pe- 
t-anias  are  easy  to  grow.    All  they  need  is  a  fa,irly  rich  soil,   the  weeds  kept 
down,  watered  occasionally,  ecad.  plenty  of  stmshine. 
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Of  course,  Mrs.  Thonipson  and  I  go  in  for  pererjiials,   such  as  Snapdragons, 
Delphiniums,  Foxgloves,  and  the  like,'  but  we  make  it  a  point  to  fill  in  all  of 
the  extra  spaces  ^ith  annual  flo^Tering  plants.     Sonetines  ire  "border  our  flor^er- 
beds  with  dv/arf  nasturtiusis . 

For  several  years  we  didn't  plant  I-Tasturtiuiiis  on  account  of  the  little 
black  bugs  or  a^ohids  that  get  on  the  undersides  of  the  leaves  and  the  leai"- 
stems.    But  we  found  that  by  dusting  our  nasturtiums  with  nicotine  dust  the 
minute  the  first  insects  ap-;eared,  that  y/e  could  control  them.    So  now,  we 
grow  lots  of  nasturtiums. 

Last  year,  we  secured  plants  of  the  little  begonia  known  as  Prima  Donna. 
'He  bordered  one  of  our  large  flower  beds  with  that  begonia.    7e  set  the  plants 
about  10  inches  apart.    By  late  summer  those  begonias  had  formed  almost  a  solid 
border  along  the  bed  and  were  covered  with  small,  bright  pink  flowers  that  form- 
ed a  striking  contrast  with  the  bright  green  foliage. 

You  can  grow  the  Prima  Donna  begonia  from  seed  sown  in  the  house  during 
t]ie  late  winter.    Or  you  can  buy  the  small  plants  from  the  florist  at  a  very 
modera.te  cost.    T7e  were  so  pleased  with  that  little  begonia  as  a  border  plant, 
that  we  are  arranging  to  use  it  again  this  year.     I  find  the  seed  and  plants 
both  listed  in  my  new  seed  catalogs. 

Then  there  are  the  liarigolds,  the  French  and  the  African,  beautiful 
flowers  for  the  mixed  flower  border,  or  for  groups.    Then  there's  the  little 
dwarf  single  French  Marigold.    It  only  grows  about  9  inches  high,  and  is  covered 
with  a  wealth  of  golden  .yellow  flowers  marked  with  a  large  spot  of  crimson  at 
the  base  of  each  petal. 

A  few  years  ago  everybody  was  craz;/-  about  the  old-fashioned  Stra.w  flower, 
or  Everlasting  Flowers.    Don't  you  remember  how  our  grandmothers  used  to  have 
vases  of  the  dried  straw  flowers  on  the  mantle?    You  could  scarcely  tell  them 
from  fresh  flowers.    Well,  I'm  putting  down  on  xjy  list  a  pa,cket  of  mixed  seed  of 
the  strawflower,  so  we  can  ha.ve  a  few  -olants  to  sup-oly  us  with  one  or  two  winter 
bouquets  of  those  straw  flowers. 

And  did  you  ever  see  the  curious  climbing  vine  Icnown  as  Balsam  pear?  I 
haven't  seen  one  for  years.    -Te  used  to  plant  a  Bn,lsaa  pear  vine  alongside  of 
an  old  shed,  o/iid  it  almost  covered  the  shed.     Its  foliage  is  quite  ornamental, 
and  it  has  funny  golden  yellow,  warted  fruits  that  split  open  when  they  pse 
ripe-shov7ing  its  seed  and  beautiful  carmine  colored  inside. 

I  could  go  on  for  an  hour  listing  the  different  plants  in  the  new  seed 
catalogs,  nnd  dreaming  dreams  of  hoY/  all  of  the  flowers  would  look  if  planted 
in  one  big  garden,  but  I  must  stop. 

G-oodby  now  until  next  Wednesday. 

^  *  j|{  :(«  ^  >tr 

CLOSIITG-  Ai^IOUlTCSl.IBI'IT ;  'That,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  was  ITeighbor  ThonKJSon  present- 
ing the  PPJI.ISH  FOE  TOWN  FAEi-SES  from  Station    in   .    He'll  be  back 

on  the  air  again  at  this  same  time  next  Wednesday.  In  the  meantime  get  hold 
of  a  new  seed  catalog  and  look  through  its  pp^es  for  new  suggestions  for  the 
flower  pn.d  vegetable  gardens. 
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Wednesday,  jar.-j-ar^  27,  1952 


HOT  POP.  PUBLICATIOH 


Ti::::    10  Kinutes 


All  He£;ions. 


AMTOUlTCIiS.iSII'JT ;    Neighbor  Thonroson,  radio  representative  of  the  United  States 
Departnient  of  Agriculture,  is  again  on  hand  ready  to  give  another  Primer  for 

ToTTn  Farmers  over  Station   .     Today  ileighbor  Thonrpson  is  telling  us 

about  plants  that  cost  little,  but  which  give  an  excellent  decorative  effect 
when  planted  in  our  gardens.    Neighbor  Thoin-^:)Son  


*  J)C  *  * 


I  have  a  neT7  neighbor,  that  is,  he  moved  into  the  neighborhood  la.te 
last  sumner,  a:ad  rented  the  old  Webster  place.  Once  upon  a  time,  this  :7as 
the  show  place  of  the  neighborhood,  fine  shade  trees,  shrubbery  around  the 
house,  a  rose  gajrden,  vines  over  the  front  and  side  porches,  and  all  that. 
But  the  family  sort  of  broke  up.  T^o  of  the  boys  went  off  to  California, 
and  one  of  the  girls  toarried  a  man  in  IJew  York.  You  know  how  it  is  with 
many  of  the  old  families  and  their  homes. 

Half  a  dozen  families  have  lived  in  the  house  since  the  lYebsters  left, 
and  naturally  the  place  is  pretty  well  run  down.     I  mot  my  new  neighbor  re- 
centlj?-,  and  the  man  who  introduced  us  sort  of  winked  and  remarked,  "neighbor 
Thompson  is  our  CoriiTJunity  Exjoert  on  gardening.''     I  thirJk  he  wanted  to  sa^- 
"community  cranlc  on  gardening,"  instead  of  "expert,"  but  was  afraid  that  I 
would  get  ba.ck  at  him  if  he  did.    Later  in  the  evening,  my  new  neighbor  got 
me  off  in  one  corner  and  began  to  ask  me  questions  about  the  old  ITebster 
place.    Pina,lly,  he  said  tha,t  he  wanted  to  fix  the  place  up  for  the  summer, 
but  since  he  was  only  renting  it,  ho  didii't  want  to  spend  very  much  on  it. 

Mind  you,  he  said,  fifteen  or  twenty  dollars  is  mj'"  limit  for  seeds 
and  plants.     I  assured  him  that  he  could  get  quite  a  collection  of  flower 
seeds  and  oorhaps  a  few  shrubs  for  that  ammmt.    First  we  selected  six  small 
shrubs  costing  from  50  cents  to  80  cents  each,  the  six  of  them  cost  $4.00 
and  included  a  spirea,  an  old-f a.shioned  snowball,  a  syringa  or  mock  orange, 
a  forsythia,  or  golden  bell,  a.  hydrangea  and  a  deutzia. 

As  the  house  is  old  aiid  in  need  of  paint  my  neighbor  said  he  wanted 
some  vines  so  we  selected  two  plants  of  Clematis  pajiiculala.  and  one  ma,tri- 
mony  vine.    There  is  plenty  of  Japanese  honeysuckle  and  English  Iyj  on  the 
place,  .also  an  old  'vTisteria  that  my  neighbor  plans  to  renova.te  pjid  to  provide 
new  supports  for  it.    Our  climbers  took  $1.50  more  of  our  pla,nting  fund  and 
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we  want  some  plants  of  noonflower  later.    Iiliat  sliould  f"arnisli  plenty  of 
climbers  to  cover  up  some  of  the  most  imsiglitly  parts  of  the  old  house. 
English  ivy  is  already  groT7ing  on  the  chiraney  and  lattices  will  he  huilt 
for  some  of  the  vines  to  climb  upon. 

IText  ws  turned  to  the  list  of  r)erennials  that  will  bloon  the  first 
season  and  listed  snapdragons,  larkspurs,   sweet  willians,  old  fashioned  pirJcs 
and  the  like,  then  we  went  on  to  the  annuals  and  made  a  list  of  seeds  of 
about  fifteen  different  kinds  of  annual  flowering  plants.     'This  list  included 
castor  beans,  cosmos,  cockscomb,  spiderf lower,   scaxlet  sa^e,   zinnia,  marigolds, 
balsams,  four  o' clocks,  poppies,  petunias  and  others. 

In  the  old  d^.ys  the  "ivebster  girls  grew  magnificent  sweet  peas,  mj'' 
neighbor  had  been  told,  so  he  plans  to  have  a  row  of  those  exquisite  flowers 
along  one  side  of  his  flower  garden.    He  also  plans  on  ha,ving  a  border  of 
castor  bean,  cosmos,  ca-nnas  and  other  rapid  growing  plants  to  separate  the 
main  portion  of  the  grounds  from  the  vegetable  garden. 

Well,  when  we  figured  it  all  up  wo  found  tha,t  the  seeds  and  plants  wg 
had  listed  wo^^J.d  cost  about  $12.00  which  would  lea.ve  enough  of  my  neighbors 
$20.00  to  bu^^  0,  bag  or  two  of  fertilizer,  grass  seed  for  the  bare  spots  on 
the  le.wn,  etc. 

There  a,re  thousands  of  people  like  my  neighbor  who  a.re  renters  and  have 
little  incentive  to  irrorove  the  properties  they  live  in.    In  some  cases  they 
rema,in  in  a,  rented  hom.e  frr  a.  -nerind  of  many  years  but  there  is  always  the 
possibility  of  a,  move  and  so  they  hcsita^te  to  spend  money  on  landscaping  the 
premises-    There  is  no  rea^son  that  these  people  should  live  in  ULiattra,ctive 
surroxudings  ~'hcn  a  readily  beautiful  showing  can  be  ma,de  with  one  dollars 
worth  of  seeds  :^f  annual  flowering  plants.    Hero  is  a  list  of  climbers  that 
can  be  grown  from  seed:      Balloon  vine,  Ba-lsam  a;pple.  Cypress  vine,  G-ourds 
mixed  varieties.  Moon  flower,  and  Jar)anese  Inperia^l  morning  glory.  Six 
packets  of  seeds  in  aJl  and  enoiigh  to  give  ^'"ou  vines  tha.,t  would  cover  all  of 
the  outbuildings,  fences,  old  stumps,  rock  piles  and  trellises  on  any  pla.ce. 

If  jov.  have  a^n  old  rou^i  bari  where  the  sun  boa.ts  down  a,t  its  hottest 
and  gra.ss  -"ill  not  grow,  try  scattering  a  ten-cent  pa.cket  of  mixed  petunia 
seeds  upon  it  ea.rly  next  spring.    ^7ith  ha.lf  a,  chance  those  petunias  will  give 
you  a  perfect  riot  of  color  the  gTeater  part  of  the  smroer  axid  right  up  until 
hard  frosts.     If  j^ou  want  border  -olantings  along  the  foundation  of  j^our  house 
and  can't  afford  to  plaait  evergreens  just  get  a  i^acket  of  the  seeds  of  Kochia. 
sometimes  caJled  Sui-;ir.ier  Cypress  or  MexicaJi  Fire  Bush.     Start  the  seeds  in  the 
house  and  when  the  weather  gets  nice  and  warm  set  the  plajits  a.round  the  house 
foundation  or  in  borders  where  you  want  a  solid  or  mass  effect.    The  Kochia. 
plants  will  get  to  look  for  all  the  world  like  nice,  compact  Arbor  vita.es  or 
other  evergreens.    Tlicy  stauid  considerable  cold  and  lock  well  -ontil  quite  late 
in  the  fall. 

?or  real  effect  though  there  is  perhaps  nothing  equa.1  to  just  old- 
fashioned  Zinnias.    You  can  start  the  plants  indoors  and  transplant  them  or 
you  can  sow  the  seeds  in  the  place  where  you  want  the  plants  to  grow  and  simply 
thin  them  ov.tm    For  cut  flowers,  try  the  little  d:7arf  "cut  and  come  again" 
double  zinnias.    Bu}/  a.  pa.cket  of  the  mixed  colors  and  you  will  be  surprised  at 
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the  variety  of  color  you  will  get.    The  "beauty  atout  it  is  that  the  more  you 
cut  these  flowers  the  more  you  will  have  to  cut.    That  is  true  of  many  things, 
take  pansies  for  instance,  and  the  more  pansy  blossoms  you  pick  the  more  you 
will  have  to  -pick*    If  you  leave'  the  pansy  "blossoms  unpicked  the  flowers  will 
Decome  smaJler  and  smaller  until  finally  the  plants  will  stop  "blooming  entirely. 

In  the  course  of  our  repeated  conversations  115^  new  neigh'bor  asked  me 
nunerous  questions  about  the  preparation  of  the  soil.    You  see  the  old  We'bster 
place  had  not  been  properly  tended  for  years  and  the  weeds  had  been  allowed 
to  go  to  seed  and  the  soil  was  badly  neglected.    I  told  him  to  first  clean 
off  all  of  the  weeds,  carry  them  to  a  safe  place  and  burn  them.    I  sii^gested 
that  he  make  a  number  of  little  wooden  pegs  ajid  "peg  off"  his  proposed  flower 
borders,  then  as  time  permitted  to  spade  up  the  ground  to  a  depth  of  seven  or 
eight  inches  leaving  the  surface  fairly  rough  for  the  present.    By  starting 
the  work  early  he  could  have  the  ground  prepared  before  time  to  plant. 

I  told  my  neighbor  that  the  soil  on  the  old  TJ ebster  place  was  badly 
run  down  and  that  he  would  need  some  fertilizer.     I'd  suggest,  I  told  him, 
that  he  get  a,  bag  of  a  good  high  grade  mixed  fertilizer  and  a  bag  of  pul- 
verized sheep  manure  azid  apply  each  of  these  at  the  rate  of  about  3  pounds  to 
ea„ch  100  square  feet  of  ground  surface  to  be  planted.    The  fertilizer  and 
sheep  manure  should  be  put  on  at  least  a  week  before  planting  and  well  worked 
into  the  soil.    Later  if  the  slants  did  not  show  good  growth  a  little  of  the 
fertilizer  might  be  used  as  a  top  dressing  but  care  must  be  taken  not  to  over- 
do it. 

I  oxa  very  much  interested  to  see  how  m^r  neighbor  makes  out  with  his 
gardening  on  the  old  'Jebster  Dlace.      I  ojn  also  watching  the  progress  of  sev- 
eral families  who  rent  their  homes  and  who  a.re  attempting  to  bea.utify  the 
places  at  small  cost.     In  some  cases  the  owners  have  planted  shrubbery  along 
the  foundations  and  have  sta,rted  a  fairly  good  lawn.    Man.y  of  the  tennants 
have  added  to  the  plantings  and  have  irjproved  the  la^yns,  X7hile  others  have 
not  taken  the  best  of  ca.re  of  the  improvements.    After  yeaxs  of  experience 
and  observa.ticn  I  am  convinced  that  there  is  no  need  for  those  who  are  rent- 
ing their  homes  to  be  without  a,  reasonable'  amount  of  beautif ication  around 
the  home,  but  I  have  a,lso  observed  that  it  usually  pays  to  own  your  home  and 
do  the  7/ork  for  yourself  ra.ther  than  for  some  one  who  may  come  a,fter  ycu. 

CLCSING  AlOT0Ul?CEi.iI2TT :      Neighbor  Thompson  suggests  that  Farmers'  Bulletin 
IJo.  1087  on  Beautifying  the  Farmstead,  and  Fa^rmers'  Bulletin  1171  on  Grow- 
ing Annual  Flowering  Plants  may  both  be  of  help  to  you  in  malting  plans  and 
growing  the  plants  that  ma.y  be  used  to  advantage  for  the  improvem.ent  of  the 
surroundings  of  rented  homes. 


